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- _ The Children of the Poor. 
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a Dean Swift. 
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Chambersburg, Pa. 
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H. K, Trask, Principal 
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New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rroth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls, 


New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
O Ww: Practi- 
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plete method of Home Instruction. School on all 
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Literature 
William Bell Scott 

Autobiographical Notes w the Life of William Bell Scott: 1830-82. Ed- 

ited by W, Minto, ith etchings. 2vols, $8. Harper & Bros. 

ScuHILugr, in his admirable essay, “Uber Naive und 
Sentimentale Dichtung,” illustrates in a vivid way the 
differences between two schools of poetry which he calls 
respectively the naive, artless, or antique, and the senti- 
mental, introspective, or modern; in the former including 
Homer and Goethe, the most objective of poets, in the 
jatter himself, with all his brilliant subjective brethren. 
It is not often that a poet 

With the rainbow wrought 
About his head, a symbol and a dower, 
combines, like Shakespeare, the two hemispheres into a 
perfect circle wherein the radiance of the inner life melts 
into that of the outer with complete harmony. The dis- 
tinction which Schiller emphasizes existed long before 
Schiller and Goethe, and perhaps even before Homer or 
Agamemnon : it is a distinction fundamental with hu- 
man nature, a distinction between outward and inward 
eyes, between the secret intelligence and the expanded 
nerve on which the world lies mirrored. Prof. Hosmer, 
in his commentary on the passage, remarks that Schiller 
_ himself was a noble representative of the “sentimental” 

school, and wrought from certain ideas in his own soul, 
which filled it, poured themselves into poems, and 
sought expression more than pictorial garments—or 
cerements—in which to clothe their lineaments. 

Singularly enough, Schillerian in its subtlety and sub- 
jectivity was the pre-Raphaelite school of poetry and 
art which arose in England about 1848-50, whose auto- 
biography, one might say, is written in the fascinating 
volumes before us, the penman being the artist and poet 
William Bell Scott. 


The door of gold 
That mortal eyes cannot behold 

was always the chief object of this school’s vision : gates 
more beautiful than Ghiberti’s, because they were the 
ie of the Ideal and opened into a lovely but un- 

nown land fast by the realm of the faéry. This unique 
school had certain affinities both with the earlier 
German Romantic School, with its hunger after Gothic 
forms and legends in verse, architecture and pietistic 
sentiment, and with the contemporary school of New 
England mystics, whose roses and lilies, however, were 
those of transcendentalism. The English schcol was 
strangely eclectic in its membership, combining about 
or around Zhe Germ—the centre of its complex halo— 
the pagan Swinburne, the agnostic W. B. Scott, the ar- 
tistic supernaturalist Rossetti and his wonderful sis- 
ters, Woolner the sculptor, the singin 
skald Morris, the passionate painter of pre-Raphaelite 
Christianity Holman Hunt, and, on its outer edges, 
brilliant Millais, ed Sarge Burne-Jones, and a host of 
dainty dilettanti who had been more or less profoundly 
affected by the Oxford Tractarian movement. It is the 
story of these troubled and often beautiful lives that 
William Bell Scott, the Scotch painter and poet, brother 
of David and author of numerous volumes on Direr, 
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“ The Little Masters,” Belgian, French and Italian paint- 
ing, telly in these pages, so far as these lives touched 


on the glowing edges of his own. Thus might one star 
write its autobiography and tell of the comets that came 
within its ken. 

Scott’s life begins at Edinburgh, in a gifted Scotch 
family, whose head was already an eminent engraver,and 
several of whose younger members became celebrated. 
After a while the scene shifts to Newcastle, and thence, 
ultimately, to London, where William fell in with Lewes 
and his first wife (a “human rose” in extraordina 
beauty), with Carlyle and his blossoming “ thorn,” Leigh 
Hunt and his gay penury, the amiable Bohemian Halls 
and Howitts, and all the odds and ends of Queerdom. 
Spiritualism was then running riot through these circies; 
visions were seen ; ghosts knocked thrice at the doors 
of departing celebrities or on their easels, and people's 
voices were heard declaiming verses in empty rooms 
after they had gone, One day Scott, after publishing a 
volume of verse, received a long and enthusiastic letter 
from an unknown correspondent signing himself Gabriel 
Charles Rossetti. Another day two brilliant young facon- 
nus came up from Oxford, bent on conquering the world 
with poem and picture—the author of “The Earthly 
Paradise” and his friend, the painter of radiant me- 
dizval glass, Burne-Jones, On another day “ The Light 
of the World” and “The Shadow of the Cross” burst 
upon him in the exquisite reveries wrought in Pignees 
and steeped in supernaturalism of Hunt, the English 
dreamer and ascetic who lived in Jerusalem that he 
might paint saint and cherub with true Syrian beauty. 
The head of the circle and ultimately its “sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow” was the “wonderfully gifted bay” 
(as Scott called him) who at eighteen had written match- 
less poems, the poet-painter afterwards called Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. The four Rossettis, two brothers and 
two sisters, formed a four-leaved clover symbolic of the 
rarest luck in literature ; the two brothers had the names 
of archangels, the two sisters those of saints. 

Amid this environment, all but outliving it all, settled 
the Scotchman and his wife, in Cheyne Row, where the 
Rossettis, Carlyles, Howitts, Hunts, Shelleys, Byrons, 
and George Eliot all have lived—literary aristocrac 
filling and to fill so much of the horizon of En lish 
literature. The nature of the Scotchman was virile, 
self-prized, taciturn yet genial, gathering aboutitself with 
magnetic charm hardl¥ explicable all the sympathetic 
genius of the time. He knew Swinburne as a boy going 
into ecstasies over a prize of Victor Hugo’s works pre- 
sented to him at school; Tennyson when his locks were 
first laurelled; Browning in his earliest exuberant unin- 
telligibility; Ruskin in his “rg vagaries and Turner- 
mania; and Sir Walter in his noble old age. Scott 
himself became a Government employee at the Art De- 
partment of Kensington, the decorator of Sir Walter 
Trevelyan’s mansion in Northumberland and of Miss 
Boyd’s at Penkill, a famous art critic for The Academy and 
other journals, and, above all, the intimate friend of the 
pre-Raphaelite circle. It is this especially which gives 
its unique interest to his book, a collection of memo- 
randa, ana, and reminiscences, now before us, edited by 
Prof, Minto and adorned with admirable etchings from 
Scott’s works. The correspondence, especially that of 
D. G. Rossetti and Holman Hunt, contained in it, is ex- 
tremely valuable: Rossetti wrote prose of rare point and 
liveliness, while Hunt is almost pre-Raphaelite in the 

-minute elaboration of his descriptions of the genesis 
and progress of his paintings. Numerous sonnets (of 
mediocre quality) and poems by Scott are interspersed 
among the chapters, which cover the fifty years or so 
between 1830 and 1882. Few books recently published 
throw more vivid sidelights—one might say sunlight— 
on this interesting period, while few intimacies aré more 
singular than that hetween the sceptical, rather derisive, 
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anti-supernaturalist Scott and the glowing mystics, differ- 


ent in severalty yet marvellously akin at the core, the 
Italian-natured Rossetti and the almost Byzantine Hunt. 
Rossetti was Scott’s dearest friend, and the record of 
the friendship in these pages is at once charming and 
painful. Rossetti was literally murdered by the review 
called “ The Fleshly School of Poetry” in 7he Contem- 
porary; he was paralyzed shortly after reading it, and a 
mysterious malady developed which went from bad to 
worse and proved incurable. In fact some form of 
mental disease appeared like a lurid spout on the lives of 
nearly every member of the incongruous group, endowed 
as this group was with nearly every form of genius. 


The volumes are sprinkled with quotable things. Among ~ 


them :— 


The most valued new friend I made very early was Leigh Hunt. 
On the first interview, I think it was, he told me of Browning's play 
of “ Strafford” being placed on the stage, This was on the 1st of May, 
1837. My admiration of ‘Paracelsus’ was so great | determined to 
go and applaud, without rhyme or reason. * * * Of Shelley he 
never wpeke but with unqualified love and regard ; to him that great 
poet, though only half-matured intellect even at the time of his 
death, was an ideal human creature, one in whom he had found no 
flaw. Keats, on the other hand, had no such position in his mind 
even as a poet. 


Of D. G. Rossetti as a mere boy we read :— 


In a few days the post brought me a bundle of MSS. for perusal, 
which I opened with something of his own avidity. I thought his 
letter showed no common boy ; but what was my wonder and per- 
plexity when I found the “ Blessed Damozel,” “ My Sister’s Sleep,” 
and other admirable poems, marshalled under the title of “ Songs 
of the Art-Catholic,” still making sunshine in the shady place of 
my memory. fo Scott's first meeting with the boy-poet, he found 
him painting “ The Girlhood of the Virgin.”] I saw at once that 
he had ibly never before used even a piece of chalk, He was 
painting in ols with water-color brushes, * * * I saw at once, 

, that he was not an orthodox boy, “but acting purely from the 
zsthetic motive. 

a R. H. Horne.}] His poem (‘ Orion”) had been christened 
“ The Farthing Epic,” which still rankled in the author's mind thirty 


after. I thought to py him a compliment by alluding to 
these bad times when he had published at this price, but he wheeled 
about upon me savagely: ‘‘ Why remember that? ‘Orion’ has 


since gone through ten editions at a monstrous price!" * * * 

One evening at Patmore’s I met Tennyson, His brother Frederick 
was with “the royal Alfred,” as Woolner used to call him. The 
two brothers resembled each other much, even for brothers—both 
slow, grave, rather strong, tall, and heavy in the shoulders. * * * 
Tenn was the unconventional man, indifferent to the most of 

with little talk. I should think he never tried to say “a 
" * * * Both of the brothers * * * had settled every- 
in their own minds, and therefore did not care to have other 
people’s opinions. 

Here is an opinion of Holman Hunt's :—“ Renan’s 
works I have read exhaustively ;they are, spite of the 
scholarship which makes them worth reading, simply 
puerile nonsense, with about as much knowledge of his 
subject as Payne Knight had of the Elgin marbles.” 
Scott’s pleasant personal reminiscences of Swinburne 
contain among other things this characteristic pas- 
sage :-— 

I soon began to look for him every time he had written ballad or 
scene that pleased himself, and his advent had the charm of sun- 
shine or champagne on one with many burdens conscientiously 
borne. He was a creature above all the ills of life or difficulties of 
art, emancipated from ordinary annoyances. He was not like Ros- 
setti, self-tormented by the ambition to paint, which he could not 
do to his own satisfaction till late in life; nor distracted by respon- 
sibilities like myself. His pockets were always crammed with 
papers; still he recited quires of manuscripts without consulting 
them. But his nervous, excitable nature could not stand strain: 
pain was nothing to him, yet he would not bear the slightest incon- 
venience a moment. One morning he had a toothache, and at once 
determined to have the tooth out. He would not stand it another 
minute; off he would go to the dentist, and I should accompany 
him. It wasa ae inder, and the operator, exerting his whole 
muscular force, lift im from the seat without extracting the 
teoth. I held his head, the grinder broke; Swinburne swore, not 
— the dentist, but against the tooth, and had it out piecemeal 
; t complaining ! 
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The autobiographer’s dislike of Ruskin makes him in- 
troduce the rather malevolent episode in which, being 
worsted in an argument on art, Ruskin is made to “grin 
in contemptuous silence.”” No occasion is lost to smug- 
gle in the vindictive wit and scandalously bad manners 
of Carlyle, who insults everybody and roar$ over his 
own insults. The copy of “Leaves of Grass”. which 
Scott sent to W. M. Rossetti was the cause of Whitman’s 
English celebrity through the speedy publication of 
Rossetti’s edition of the poems. 

Thus one might ramble on indefinitely through these 
delightful memoirs and their delightful friendships, if 
only there were space, 


~~ 





Hungarian Sketches 
Sketches of Life and Character in Hungary. By Margaret Fletcher. 
lus. by Rose Le Quesne. $2.25. Macmillan e Co. 

WHAT THE BRITIsH DAMSEL, emancipated, will do next 
is an enigma hard to be guessed; but as to what she 
has done up to this date there can be no doubt. Last 
year “A Girl in the Carpathians” roved the Danubian 

lain in bloomers ; a few seasons ago another “ puss” 
iterally traversed Japan in “boots”; a third pierced 
the heart of Africa with her darting glance; and now a 
fourth and fifth pounce upon the Hungarian steppes and 
write a delightful book about it! One became grad- 
ually accustomed to Miss Gordon-Cumming because she 
had a lion-killing brother ; Miss Marianne North was a 
beautiful artist, and came back laden with the floral and 
faunal spoil of distant hemispheres ; Miss Bird’s name 
reconciled us to her eagle-and-swallow flights, and Lady 
Brassey was born amphibious. 

But really, now, Miles, Fletcher and Le Quesne, flit- 
ting through Magyar-land in the dead of summer, not 
knowing a syllable of Hungarian, without escort, and 
= only in inexhaustible good-humor and good- 

ealth, present a spectacle at once awe-inspiring and 
diverting, The reviewer's recollections of summer noons 
in Buda-Pesth and silvery nights in semi-savage Bul- 
garia are enough to make even masculinity shudder ; 
but the story of “unattached females” travelling hun- 
dreds of miles in carriages and springless wagons to lit- 
tle sulphureous ysl gga in Hungarian glens or 
to Roumanian villages filled with inquisitive peasants, 
with only a cocher perched on the box and a sketch-book 
bulging from the pocket—such‘a story almost curdles 
the blood. The “curdling” sensation, however,. soon 
turns to a comic one; fortunes and misfortunes are so 
charmingly recounted that one’s feeling of outraged 

ropriety is placated, and the dashing Amazons are al- 

owed to escapade on through chapter after chapter of 
unhackneyed detail, arrive they at noon or midnight, to 
the speechless amazement of the Hungarians, Now and 
then a benevolent professor or an accomplished count 
takes the damsels (never “forlorn,” though often “ tat- 
tered and torn”) in hand, and speeds them on their no- 
madic journey ; they drop in at all hours of the day and 
night at the vicarages (Hungarian religion is said to be 
Calvinistic) ; they send telegrams to unintelligible places 
for unpronounceable people to meet them ; and when 
they get there, either party jabbers at the other without 
understanding aword! All this, however, only heightens 
the fun: the Hungarians are immensely good-natured, 
and occasionally one is met who can speak a word of 
French or a sentence of German, and then there is a 
happy trio. The three months’ frolic through midsum- 
mer Alfold (as the great plain is called) leaves behind 
scenes of sunshine, the memories of hospitable roofs and 
picturesque gypsies, of delightful Tzigane music and 
romantic dance, of mountain watering-places and ruined 
chdteaux such as Miss Fletcher and her illustrator have 
made quite indelible. 
_ Their appreciation of the charm and beauty of Hun- 
garian manners is profound, Everywhere they compare 
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the culture and elegance of these much-traduced people 
with the clownishness at home: a naturai polish is the 
ift of the race. In short,since “ The Land B Beyond the 
orest ’ appeared a year or two ago, we have not read a 
more entertaining book of, foreign travel, one in which 
the “Amazons” more completely defeat and rout the 
“Centaurs.” 





England and France on the Sea 
The Influence of Sea Power Upon the French Revolution and Empire : 
1793-1812. By Capt. A. 7. Mahan. 2 vols, $6. Little, Brown & Co. 

TO BE SNEERED AT and twitted issometimes a spur to a 
man of mettle. In the changed condition of modern naval 
warfare, and with the vastly different nature of its materi- 
als as compared with earlier days, there was some ground 
for the rather discouraging comment of a senior officer in 
the United States Navy to Capt. Mahan. When asked 
to lecture upon naval history and naval tactics in the 
United States Naval War College, the comment was 
made, “You won't have much to say about history.” 
Nevertheless, by his two books, Capt. A. T. Mahan has 
not only given us a fine exhibition of his powers, but has 
shown how out of the nettle of history he has plucked 
the flower of science. To him the naval records of the 
past are not merely masses of archeology, but they have 
a distinct lesson for to-day, notwithstanding that the 
ships and powers of offence and defence are something 
undreamt of a half-century ago. 

In the work now before us, a proper continuation of 
his “Influence of Sea Power upon History: 1660-1783,” 
he begins with a survey of events in Europe 1783-1793, 
and then goes on to show what were the elements in the 
coming struggle between France and England, and also 
to analyze the causes leading to the overthrow of Na- 
poleon. France and England, like two gladiators, were 
pitted against each other, and it was a question which 

‘could longest submit to blood-letting and treasure-losing. 
Sooner or later, one of the combatants must yield 
through sheer exhaustion. Had England been Ger- 
many or Spain, the long battle would probably have 
been fought out on land, and would have been much 
more quickly decisive. Great Britain, being insular in 
situation, soon found out, that the real struggle was to 
be settled on the waves, and the great statesman who 
ruled the destinies of Great Britain’was able to make 
accurate forecast of the struggle and the results. Capt. 
Mahan gives us, even to minute touches of line and color, 
most interesting pictures of the ships, men and guns at 
the opening of the year 1793. He declares that Great 
Britain was in a genuine state of naval unpreparedness. 
He shows what strenuous efforts were put forth, which 
culminated in the finest navy of Europe, and how the 
spirit of the nation became incarnated in such heroes as 

elson and Collingwood. He penetrates to the real 
meaning of the mass of books, diplomatic, political, naval 
and historical, which have been written to describe the 
state of things in Europe during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, and his power of seizing the point 
in each author in order to fatten his own theme is very 
striking. For example, he quotes from Fyffe’s “ History 
of Modern Europe,” to show that after Trafalgar, the 
campaign of which he describes so vtec e Napoleon 
was forced “td impose his yoke upon all Europe or to 
abandon the hope of conquering Great Britain. Nel- 
son’s last triumph left England in such a position that 
no means remained to injure her but those which must 
result in the ultimate deliverance of the continent.” He 
also demonstrates, by a masterly familiarity with both 
the detail and principles of naval equipment and morale, 
that Nelson, so far from being a mere bulldog fighter or 
dashing commander, was thoroughly and unpoetically 
scientific. Not only was he the chief to lock yardarms 
in battle and to sweep decks with grape and cannister, 
but he was also the man of foresight who refused to sail 
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from until the four inches of flannel had been fur- 
nished to the tails of the shirts of his sailors, while for 
their stomachs, and what went into them, he was as care- 
ful as for the food of their minds. With the eye of a 
strategist as well as a tactician, and in every chapter a 


critic and appraiser, the author follows the fortunes of _ 


Napoleon, which, agora 5 rising to zenith, were all the 
more oe to their inglorious setting; while the 
naval power of Great Britain was increasing upon the 
sea and becoming a permanent force. England having 
achieved the mastery of the ocean and the annihila- 
tion of the fleets of the only naval powers having any 
claim to be considered as such—the Netherlands, France 
and Spain,—an opportunity arose for the neutral car- 
riers, among them the United States. 

Most worthily does Capt. Mahan give credit to Pitt, 
who was a great master, not only in finance, but of war. 
He gave a general direction to the naval effort, and by 
his unprecedented naval development he secured also 
commercial prosperity. In this he was enabled to make 
the question depend upon the ultimate exhaustion of 
either of the great contestants, and having control of the 
sea and of the great pathway tothe British colonies, and 
being able thus tocommand theresources of many parts 
of the world, the ultimate issue was not long in doubt. 
Indeed, in a certain sense, the conflict between 1783 and 


1812 in Europe was in many striking respects like that _ 


decided in America a few years before, in the same 
eighteenth century. France, though ero Canada 
and controlling all the inland of America by line of 
forts to Lousiana, was yet unable to hold her ownagainst 
England, which had full command of the ocean and 
constant access to her colonies. 

It will be good news to those who admire the author's 
power to know that he proposes to devote an entire 
work to the war between Great Britain and the United 
States in 1812-1815. 





Dr. Mitchell's ‘‘ Characteristics” 
Characteristics. By S, Weir Mitchell. $1.05. The Century Co, 


THIs Is A BROKEN record of the lives of certain friends 
of the author, and of what, as a physician of high stand- 
ing with experience, he has seen and heard. None of 
the four was an ordinary man, and one of them wasin the 
habit of saying that, to complete the group, they needed 
some merely good fellow who would represent the com- 
monplace and commercial aspects of everyday life, 
The first of these, Vincent, was one of the rare men 
whose intellectual apprehensions are so swift as toseem 
instinctive. He seemed the ideal of modern common- 
sense, with an ever-present possibility of chivalric ac- 
tion carried to the verge of the quixotic. He was a law- 
yer whose fragile physical state set limits to a boundless 
ambition. The second, Clayborne, was a scholar to whom 
his books. were more real than human bein The 
affected him to such an extent as to enable his frien 
to tell what he had been reading, to trace an unusual 
exhibition of good manners to hours spent in the com- 
pany of Mme. de Sévigné and La Rochefoucauld, The 
third, St. Clair, was, in his double way of sculptor and 
poet, distinctly a man of genius, and as irresponsible 
as such men usually are. Absoiutely influenced for the 
time by his associations, the world taught him no les- 
sons, and experience failed him asa schoolmaster. Dr. 
North’s own personal characteristics develope them- 
selves as the story goes on. The addition of Mrs, Vin- 
cent to this group perfected the circle as nothing else 
could have done and brought out fully the peculiar 
qualities of the men. They all bore testimony to the 
fact that if you were happy enough to be liked by her 

ou were made to feel how gladsome a thicz life might 
Le It is natural to suppose that some portion at least 
of the characteristics of the Dr. North who figures here. 
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belong to Dr. Mitchell, but whether this be true or not 
we are indebted to the latter for a thoroughly charming 
book. It is sketchy and only a very slender thread- 
like plot runs through it, but it is very humorous and 


abounds in all phases of human nature, and has the 


further merit of presenting itself in a very unique form. 





“The Story of Mary Washington ” 
By Marion Harland. (Mrs. M. V, H. Terhune.) $1. 
Miffiin & Co, 

Ir 1s NOT without reason that some nations trace an- 
cestry and kingly lives on the spindle side only, ignoring 
the side of the “sword” altogether, or attributing to it 
only a feeble emphasis. We hear of the “ mother of the 
Gracchi,” the “mother” of Romulus and Remus, the 
mother of Apollo and Artemis, and of “ mother” Earth. 
The tongue that is not a“ mother” tongue is but poor 
babble, and the wit that is not ‘‘ mother” wit is witless 
indeed, Is it the haunted Medea or the flippant Jason 
that is the more majestic of the two constituting this 
classical couple! Who transmitted the traits that made 
Goethe and Hugo and Coleridge famous beyond their 
kind and a delight to all generations? 

Itis not therefore an unimportant fact that biographies 
should be written of Mary the mother of Washington, 
the sight of whom forced Lafayette to exclaim that he 
had seen the only Roman matron living in his day. This 
was in 1784, only a few years before those sublime women 
of France, Madame Elizabeth, Charlotte Corday, and 
Madame Roland, illustrated the majesty of the sex by 


Houghton, 


laying their heads beneath the guillotine of the Place 


de la Concorde. 

Marion Harland rescues the misty outlines of this 
noble lady’s countenance from the oblivion into which 
they had fallen and restores and vitalizes them with 
the skilful touch of the trained literary hand, Her 
charming seerepby of the shadowy Mary Ball, second 
wife of Augustine Washington, has all the distinctness 
of newly-burnished silver. 

Et la médaille austére 
Que trouve un laboureur 
Sous terre 

Révéle un empereur, 

The image polished into brightness on the broken and 
oxydized coin is not that of a “Roman emperor,” but of 
a Roman empress—of a woman endowed with singular 
force of will, great moral dignity, commanding calmness 
and inherent strength of mind, which she transmitted 
straight as an arrow to her remarkable son. No one 
can say that Washington did not inherit these traits 
from his early-widowed mother, left the hapless guar- 
dian of five children when she was but little over thirty. 
She lived to be eighty-three, and to see her son George 
the victorious General of the Revolution and the idol of 
his age. 

Mrs, Terhune writes her story in the interests of ‘ The 
National Mary Washington Memorial Association,” and 
writes it well. Old Mrs. Washington had faded into in- 
distinctness hehind the gracious figure of young Martha 
Custis, and many a myth ran about the hero’s mother; 
but this is the very reason why the light of her counte- 
nance should again be uplifted, and should shine again 
with the true and beautiful radiance which it shed over 
her contemporaries. Mrs. Terhune diligently searches 
Sparks, Irving, Lossing, the recent genealogical records, 
family memoranda and local tradition, and out of these 
she reconstructs a tapestry not blazing with color nor 
palpitating with life, but stirring and vivacious enough 
to suit the temperament of so austere a figure as “ Mad- 
am Washington ” (for so she was called in the courtier- 
like language of the time). Her tomb had fallen into 


neglect ; an ignoble controversy raged over the very 
geeeetip 
thither t 


of her bones; asperities flew hither and 
rough the sacred silence which should have 
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enshrouded her ashes; and it was high time that the 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities 
or some other association should undertake to lift the 
fallen memory simultaneously with the fallen memorial 
tomb of the most august of American women. This 
Mrs. Terhune—an accomplished Virginian—and her as- 
sociates have most gracefully done in the present vol- 
ume, which is printed and bound in the fashion of John 
Esten Cooke’s romantic “ Lady Pocahontas,” issued by 
the same publishers. 

Virginia is still full of a mine of such wealth as is re- 
vealed by this brief biography—old historic family 
places, Presidents’ houses, original documents, family 
portraits, patents and historic bric-a-brac invaluable to 
the dntiquary. Mt. Vernon is but one sample of its 
gathered treasures, duplicates of which might be as- 
sembled round the memories of Madison, Monroe, Jef- 
ferson, Mason, Harrison, Clay, Randolph, and many a 
“signer” whose half-obliterated signature still peeps 
through history. In spite of ingenious arguments to 
prove its identity, we have our doubts whether the por- 
trait prefixed to this book is really the face of Mary the 
mother of Washington. 





“‘Garden Designs and Architects’ Gardens” 
By W. Robinson. $7. Imported by Charles Scribneris Sons. 

OUR READERS are probably not aware that a war of the 
gardeners is being waged with considerable bitterness 
between the landscape-gardeners on the one hand and 
some rash enthusiasts who would revive the old formal 
garden, with its terraces and clipped hedges, on the 
other. Mr. Robinson’s “Garden Design and Architects’ 
Gardens” is a landscape-gardener’s criticism of two 
books that have appeared on the other side of the ques- 
tion—‘‘ The Formal Garden in England,” by Reginald 
Blomfield and F. Inigo Thomas, and “Garden Craft, 
Old and New,” by John B. Sedding. If we were to have 
anything to say on the controversy it would be to coun- 
sel moderation. There is surely truth on both sides. 
No one who is capable of appreciating the many beau- 
tiful views in Central Park or Prospect Park, and 
who knows in how many cases the landscape method 
has been followed with success in connection with archi- 
tecture can quite agree with the two architects first cited, 
who would banish all appearance of nature from the 
neighborhood of buildings. Still, the formal terrace and 
clipped hedge have a beauty of their own when used on 
a magnificent scale, in combination with really impos- 
ing architecture. Even on a small scale, straight lined 
walks and divisions are often necessary, and it is doubt- 
ful policy to mask them by carefully curved lines of 
planting. As Mr. Robinson refers to American ex- 
amples, we might ask him if the Boston Common, with 
its straight walks, is not more beautiful than the artifi- 
cially “natural ” Public Gardens, close by? And, as a 
ee ag thing, when the choice is between a wall and a 

edge of laurel, or thorn, or lilac, why not prefer the 
latter? One thing in favor of formal gardening is that 
the untrained or but partly-trained gardener is more 
likely to succeed in it than in the other sort of planting, 
which requires a highly cultivated artistic sense. Though 
the Japanese, as we know, produce little marvels of 
landscape-gardening in the space of a few square yards, 
most people of Caucasian race do better when they con- 
fine themselves to straight lines and balanced arrange- 
ments. Our author hits the point exactly when he says 
that, in such cases, though the divisions be geometrical, 
the flowers should be planted irregularly, and with re- 
gard only to their natural modes of growth. In short, 
we would say that, as in all art, the stricter the limits, 
the more perfect may be the freedom within them, Mr. 
Robinson’s essays are illustrated with admirable wood- 
cuts of English and French gardens. 
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oa Sylvia is not a native of Chamouni; she goes from a small town in 
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Recent Fiction 

“ A FISHER GIRL OF FRANCE,” by Fernand Calmettes, is, as one 
might — from the title, a story of the sea. This young girl, 
Elise, and her little brother, Firmin, are left after the death of both 
father and mother to care for themselves. Elise has a lover who 
implores her to marry him at once, but she refuses on the ground that 
her duty is to her brother. To obtain a support for both of them she 
hires herself to a skipper to make. one of the crew of his fishing- 
smack, and to do a man’s work along with the rest. She has been 
taught this from infancy and is as good a sailor as the best of them, 
but she is thrown into a state of perfect despair by the sudden dis- 
appearance of the boy for whom she is working. She searches for 
him in vain, and in the midst of her anguish the spirit of her dead 
father, who was lost at sea, appears to her and tells her that the 
loss of her brother is a judgment upon her for leaving his body in 
the sand at the bottom of the bay. He informs her further that 
her troubles will never end until x recovers the body and gives it 
a decent burial. Her efforts to obey her father’s commands and 
their result form the substance of the story. The element of the 
supernatural here is not handled with sufficient skill to make it in- 
teresting; in fact it just escapes being absurd. In other respects 
the story is sweet and unpretentious, and is very nicely illustrated 
by the author. ($1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





ONE WINTER EVENING George Lidderdale, returning from a 
house where he had been dining, drew from a cabinet a , os of 
letters that had been lying untouched for years, The memory of 
them had been revived by his encounter that same evening with a 
still young and charming woman, whom he had not seen since she 
was a girl. They had met as people meet in a drawing-room, and 
such emotion as each $65, have felt was passed over with a friendly 
pressure of the hand. They had told each other that so long a 
time must not elapse before they met again, and so they had parted. 
But the sight of her had recalled some memories which, though 
they were buried now under the various interests of fifteen inter- 
vening years, were among the most vivid of his life. The letters 
had an indirect bearing upon all this, and as he read them the whole 
thing came back to him, and the little history contained in ‘An Ex- 
quisite Fool” is the story as the letters prompted him to tell it. It 
is published anonymously, and its title is against it; but it is very 
interesting, on the whole, and extremely well written, (50 cts. 
eee & Bros..——-THE MARQUIS OF LoRNE has written a hope- 
less stupid, prosy story, which he calls “ The Adventures of John 
Pas-Plus,’ and the scene of which he has laid in Canada. The 
hero is an Indian, whose name is John, and who speaks very little 
French. When he is asked what name he has other than John he 
replies, ‘“ Pas-Plus,” and in that way the words have clung to him 
until they actually become his.. This is about the only clever thing 
one reads of in connection with him; his adventures are anything 
but interesting. (25 cts. Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 





“A STUMBLE ON THE THRESHOLD,” by James Payn, has its 
scene laid for the most part in and around Cambridge University, 
a and deals with the curiously interwoven lives of three 
students there. It is a doubtful question whether sympathy or unlike- 
ness is the more powerful in knitting men together in the bonds of 
friendship, but on the whole it seems to be the latter, There is an ele- 
ment of — antagonism in it that a. monotony. In this 
instance Grey and Blythe have several points in common, and are, 
therefore, not very striking examples of either theory; this is also 
the case with Grey and Needham; but Needham and Blythe are in 
character, tastes and opinions as opposite as the poles. The one 
girl in whom all three are interested can alone tell how stron 

bond is that unites them, and when after Blythe’s sudden an 
mysterious death the odium which attaches itseif to Grey because of 
his supposed connection with it is removed by Needham, Ella de- 
termines that she and Grey shall spend their lives showing him how 
grateful they are. The stumble on the threshold of Grey’s life has 
no ill effect upon it, and only makes him the warmer and more de- 
voted friend. The characters here are human and one takes an 
actual interest in them. The story is well written and makes a 
very pleasant impression. ($1.25. D. Appleton & Co.) 


_ Eva WILDER MCGLasson’s new book, “ An Earthly Paragon,” 
is unquestionably clever, The scene is laid in .the little village of 

ouni, in the mountains of Kentucky, a place of limited possi- 
bilities where its inhabitants are concerned, but offering endless op- 
portunities to a keen, humorous and appreciative observer of human 
nature. The chief interest, of course, centres in Sylvia, the heroine, 
but each character (there are not many) has a distinct individuality, 
a personality so strong, so consistent and so well-developed that he 
makes a lasting impression, and one feels about him as one might 
about an unusual person he has met—that he will not forget him. 
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Ohio, after the death of her parents, to live with her uncle in Ken- 
tucky. She is not sorry to leave the tea-parties and Chautauqua 
circles which form the waves in the social pool where she has been 
raised ; the travelling is safe there, but one never seems to get any- 
where. She —. the unalloyed humanities in Chamonui to 
interesting, and life in such a place to offer immoderate chances of 
lofty eon but she very soon discovers that it is only less ab- 
stract than that she has left behind her, She is not a person, 
though, to whom life could ever be a tame affair; she is too in- 
teresting in herself. She is not beautiful, but has a certain distinc- 
tion, a certain grace of body and mind which goes further than 
mere beauty. She fascinates most people, men and women, with 
whom she comes in contact, and one can easily comprehend why it 
is, though he admit, with her, that there is something “ thin and 
insufficient in her make-up, that she is very slight of character,” 
She feels, and so do we, when one likes or dislikes her that he 
would not do either if he knew how frail a base his sentiments 
rested upon. She séems, without any intention of so doing, to leave 
a blight wherever she moves; and when she marries and goes away 
the surviving wrecks of all the unhappiness she has created are 
waiting at the station to see her off, regarding her with kindly faces, 
some of them even blessing her, not being conscious that it is act- 
ually she who has done it all. There is a bit of amateurishness 
now and then in the style, involved sentences and unusual words 
that might be replaced with simpler ones; but the book will make 
a decided impression, ($1.25. Harper & Bros.) 





‘ROLAND GRAEME, KNIGHT,” is a story which has modern so- 
cialism in all of its phases for its theme. The plot which runs 
through it is very slight; it only serves to set forth the strikes and 
other manifestations of the labor question, with their outcome. 
The hero is deeply interested in all this, takes an active part in it, 
and makes his voice heard whenever he thinks it will do any good. 
The reality of the great truth of the brotherhood of man underlies 
all human history, he believes. This principle is but another name 
for the inter-dependence, co-operation and mutual trust which has 
been the root of all human progress. He shows how it has 
originated and bound the community together, how it has been the 
basis of commerce, how it has led up to all the discoveries and in- 
ventions which had, in turn, supplied it with the means of wider 
development ; how, in fact, it has practically transformed the world 
into one great market for the benefit of all. These are his views in 
the beginning ; their subsequent modification is to be expected, and 
it comes. The manner in which this is brought about, the suc- 
cessive stages through which our hero passes, and the handling of 
the story, as a whole, is very:clever and very interesting. It is the 
work of Agnes Maule Machar. (1. Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 





MOST OF THE STORIES contained in a volume by Julian Sturgis 
called “ After Twenty Years,” have already been published in Long- 
man's, Blackwood’s and Macmillan's, The first of these sketches, 
“The Philosopher's Baby,” was its author's earliest effort, and 
was published twenty yezrs ago, never having seen the light of da 
again from that time until now, The last tale in the book, whic 
gives it its name, was written only a few months ago and is 
now printed for the first time. Between these two the others are 
reproduced in the order of their first appearance, written at inter- 
i long or short, each independent of the others, yet with some- 
thing in common which may make them more interesting here than 
they were when published separately. There is a very pronounced 
improvement between the first and the last of these stories. “ The 
Philosopher’s Baby ” is an exceedingly poor attempt to be amus- 
ing; “ After Twenty Years,” on the other hand, is a very st 
story, showing how a man’s ambition was killed and his life rui 

by an accident encountered in a fog in London, _It is interesting to 
watch the development throughout the book, ($1.25. Longmans, 
Green & Co.)——-THE HEROINE of “ A Shadow's Shadow " goes 
on the stage because her “ furious ardor, her nervous force, her eat- 
ing, burning restlessness found an outlet only in that great source 
that serves as a safety valve for so many overcharged natures,” 
She is an emanation from the brain of one Lulah Ragsdale. If it 
is the author's first offence, let us hope that it will also be her last, 
($1. J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


. GEORGES OHNET has a new book, “ Nimrod & Co.,” but has 
nothing new to say in it. Here we have the same unhealthy, over- 
wrought men and women, the same forced situations, and the same 
cheap and tawdry sentiment we have grown accustomed to in 
Ohnet. He made an effort in “ Dr. Rameau” to lift himself out of 
the commonplace and to do good work, but even then his tenden 
to write for the galleries overcame him at the last, and Rameau’s 
theatrical conversion in the church at his daughter’s wedding alto- 
gee spoiled the effect of an otherwise artistic nog § Since then 
e has apparently not had an aspiration beyond the sale of his 
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books and the applause of the multitude, and, as a result, his work 
slovenly and istic in the extreme. Race hatred between Jew 
Gentile — largely in the volume before us. A age. | 
French has lost his fortune speculating on the Bourse, an 
his sanabe te bomghe up by the —— old Jew who has ruined 
him. Of course the Jew has a lovely daughter, and of course the 
daughter invests her father’s victim with a halo of romance, and 
from the moment she lays eyes on him proceeds to fall desperately 
in love with him. He scorns an alliance with such a family, and 
the girl, in despair, renounces her faith and joins the Catholic 
Church in order to enter a convent. The manner in which she is 
induced to give up this idea and return to earthly things and people 
is, to say the least, remarkable. (50 cts. Cassell Publishing Co.) 
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HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN’S new novel, “‘ The Golden Calf,” 
is a tale of a small New England town, and of Washington, when 
the hero becomes a Congressman. It is devoted for the most part 
to the tendencies of American political life at the present time, their 
corrupting influence and the worship of the golden calf by which a 
large number of politicians are governed. In a preface to this vol- 
ume the author refers to the adverse criticism with which his “‘ Mam- 
mon of Unrighteousness" was met two years ago, owing to the 
fact that it was considered in bad taste for him to denounce the in- 
stitutions of his adopted country. It was thought by the critics, so 
he affirms, that he should have remained in Norway if he did not 
like the manner in which things were conducted over here. The 
mistake was in criticising the book from this point of view, and the 
same remarks will apply to the present volume as well as to that 
one. As political dissertations, confined in the one case to local 
affairs in New York and in the other to national affairs in Washing- 
ton, these books may or may not be successes; as works of art ex- 
pressed through the medium fiction, they are failures, The motif 
excites no interest whatever, and the reader catches himself won- 
dering every now and then what it is all about and when he will 
come to the end of it. ($1. Flood & Vincent.) 





A SWEET, ATTRACTIVE, well-written children’s story is “ Her- 
mine’s Triumphs,” 5? Mme. C. Colomb. Hermine is on her wa' 
from India to Marseilles with her father, who is coming home to as 
his uncle’s forgiveness for having run away some years before and 
married without his consent. He dies on board ship before the 

is half over and his little daughter is left to the tender mer- 

cies of the captain. These mercies are indeed tender, and the 
old fellow comes very near losing his own life in his determination 
to save the child when the vessel is wrecked. His efforts to divert 
her and keep her from being scared by telling her stories and sing- 
ing to her are as charming as they can be. When he finally reaches 
arseilles he takes the child to her uncle, but the old gentleman, 
who has not forgiven his nephew, will not have anything to do with 
her. On the strength of that the captain picks up the little one in 
his arms and takes her off home with him, where they will not be 
sorry to see another child. Hermine’s unconscious arts lead to 
Hermine’s triumphs, which are endless, and which of course ~— 
include the old uncle. The book is handsomely bound and printed, 
to) profusely illustrated by H. Vogel. ($1.50. D. Appian & 
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LOVELL’S CENTURY SERIES is to comprise one hundred volumes 
of classic works, selected from the best literature and written by au- 
thors of world-wide reputation. The volume in this series which lies 
before us now is a reprint of Charles Brockden Brown's “ Wieland ; 
or, The Transformation.” It was delivered to the world as the first 
of six stories which aimed at the illustration of some important 
branches of the moral constitution of man. The incidents related 
are extrao , approaching as nearly to the nature of miracles as 
can be done by that which is not truly miraculous. The book is 
intended for those who indulge in deep and powerful emotions, who 
delight patiently to trace every action to its appropriate motive, 
and who enjoy marking the ebb and flow of passion and following 
it out to its furthest consequences, Notwithstanding that the 
characters and incidents are frequently in extremes and lie barel 
within the range of probability, the story will be welcome to suc 
readers. They are few and far between, however ; lovers of fiction 
of the present day have — this kind of thing, and it is almost 
inapemtibie to bring them back to it and hold them there with any 
sense of enjoyment. They admit its force within certain limits, but 
they do not care for it. (75 cts. Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 


Magazine Notes 
Is IT FALSE delicacy, or is it want of observation, that has led 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, in the ergs Scribner's, to assert, 
as an excuse for making a sketch of her childhood, that it would 
serve equally well as an account of any other child “ with an im- 
agination.” It is just those children that are endowed with imagi- 
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nations that are most unlike, not only other children, but one another. 
After reading “The One I Knew Best of All,” we are driven to 
conclude that Mrs. Burnett’s imagination came to her somewhat 
late in life. Mr, F. J. Stimson’s “ Los uefios” is a stran: 
tale of love, jealousy, murder, earthquake and estrangement. In 
“The Wanderings of Cochiti,” Mr. Charles F. Lummis tells how a 
peaceful Indian town was hustled about by bad Indians and con- 
quering Spaniards. Jesse White Va. Mario has a terribie account 
of “ The Poor in Naples,” from which it appears that business men 
have as little regard for the rights of the poor as politicians. Mr. 
Crowninshield’s “ Impressions of a Decorator in Rome” are chiefl 
of ancient and modern mosaics, Angelo Heilprin tells the tale of 
the Peary Relief Expedition, and the Marquis of Chambrun has 
some “ Personal Recollections of Mr. Lincoln.” 


The misery of the author's trade is the burden of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Styart Phelps Ward’s story, “The Rejected Manuscript,” in the 
January Harper's. Richard Harding Davis has secured a more 
novel and exciting theme in his “ Romance in the Life of Hefty 
Burke,” a story of a New York “ Boy,” and some South American 
revolutionists. Two new novels are yg: amt “ Horace Chase,” by 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, a tale of North Carolina; and Conan 
Doyle’s “ The Refugees: a Tale of Two Continents.” Mrs, James 
T. Fields has some impressions of Tennyson; Poultney Bigelow 
writes amusingly of his experiences as a “ suspect” in Russia; the 
late Theodore Child deals with “ Proletarian Paris,” and Julian 
Ralph tells of “ The Old Way to Dixie,” with pictures of roust- 
abouts, eomyp steamboats, “niggers,” steamboat captains, a 
Chicago man, a Providence man, a bore and a tailpiece. Mr. Rem- 
ington’s pictures to Mr. Bigelow’s article are the chief attraction of 
the number, on the artistic side, however, His spies, uniformed 
and ununiformed, are no theatrical villians, but people who evidently 
had a high opinion of themselves and a very poor one of the artist 
and his companion. His ‘Gendarme in Warsaw,” truculent and 
dripping wet, and his gentlemanly but very suspicious officers are 
the types that are ceca produced by despotism among its ser- 
vitors, and may be met with much nearer home and among peoples 
more civilized than the Russians. Mr. Warner, in the Editor’s 
Study, rescues from oblivion some half-forgotten benefactors of man- 
kind, and makes an apology to the ladies for man’s supremacy ; and 
the Editor's Drawer has a good story, “The Prosecution of Mrs. 
Dullet,” by Thomas Nelson Page, and comic pictures by Frost, 
Newell and Opper. 


The pros and cons of the immigration suspension question are 
discussed by Senator Chandler in The North American Review 
for January. He concludes that much of our present immigration 
is undesirable in any case, and thinks that a total suspension of im- 
migration for one year and the exclusion of “Asiatics ” for all time to 
come would about meet the views of labor organizations. The 
ang Minister, Mr. Gozo Tayeno, and our Consul General at 

ome, Mr. Augustus O. Bourn, tell what Japan and Italy are pre- 
pared to do at the World’s Fair. Japan proposes to put herself on 
exhibition to the extent of 1750 tons weight of presecs, 40,000 
square feet of historical architecture and as many of industrial and 
liberal arts, 15,000 square feet of fine arts, horticulture, forestry, 
mining, tea and fish, and 50,000 square feet of bazar. Italy will 
not, like Japan, send any of her ancient art; it is too useful at home 
in attracting foreign visitors. Her chief exhibits will probably be 
oil, wine, chestnuts and macaroni. David Dudley Field and ces 
B, Taft offer two solutions of the labor question ; Dr. Wm. A, Ham- 
mond considers the relation of recent hypnotics to insomnia; Mrs, 
Amelia E. Barr writes on “ Flirting Wives,” and the Rt. Hon, James 
Bryce, M.P., compares political institutions in the United States and 
England. 


“The Four Famous Artists” of whom Mr. Gerald Campbell 
writes in ort mg Cosmopolitan are Messrs. Herkomer, Leighton, 
Millias and Watts. Sir Edwin Arnold, still at Ayami, has evidently 
been photographing the whole population of that place, fishermen, 
musmees, jinrikishamen and babies. Mr. R. H. Stoddard reviews 
the long and uneven line of “ English Laureates,” and Mr, Brander 
Matthews a far less awkward squad, “The Muses of Manhattan.” Mr. 
Theodore R. Davis shows with pen and pencil how Grant acted when 
under fire ; and Mr. James has a story, “ The Wheel of Time,” and 
Louise V. Sheldon and E. J. Austen another, “ The Lost Island.” 
To many readers the most ew article in the number 
will doubtless prove to be that which describes in detail 
“The Making of an Illustrated Magazine,” with portraits 
of the editor of The Cosmopolitan and his staff and of a 
number of noted occasional contributors to the m e.—— 
The bound volume of 7he Overland Monthly, for July-Dec., 1892, 
contains a variety of articles, many of them illustrated, which will 
interest all who are in any way acquainted with Pacific coast affairs. 
Mexican pottery and rag figures of the present day are described 
by E, P, croft; the University of California and the Lick as- 
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-¢ronomical department, by Millicent W. Shinn ; the restau- 
wants of San Seamlsen, by Charles S..Greene; in 
America, by Robert C. Auld, and “ Lumbering in Washington,” 


which does not mean log-rolling at Washington, D, C., by F. I. 
Wassauit.——Roses and with branches d craton. through them, 
and other strange growths, are described and figured in an article 
on “ Some Vegetable Malformations,” which Prof. Byron D. Halsted 
af the New Jersey Agricultural College contributes to the January 
Pi Science Monthly, The story of a lightning-rod by a Bo- 
¢hemian contemporary of Franklin named Divis is told in the same 
number, the account being accompanied by two figures of the ap- 

s. The subject of “Genius and Svicide” is treated by Dr. 
‘ W. Pilgrim, who shows that the most careful guidance is 
meeded to — the mind that is abnormally developed on any 
-side from becoming’ unbalanced. Col. A. B. Bilis has a paper on 
“Marriage and Kinship Among the Ancient Israelites,” in which 
the maintains that this people once practiced marriage by capture, 
-and at one time were polyandrous. he scarcity of women which 
led to the latter practice was caused, he infers, by female infanti- 


Mr. Talcott Williams describes the kindergarten system, as it is 
‘known in New York, in The Century for January. The pictures are 
of kindergarten bird play; weaving, or rather pleating, patterns ; 
a memorial mg hg on a holiday, and portraits of Froebel and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Palmer Peabody. Many of “ Phiz’s” well-known 
illustrations to Dickens are reproduced in an article on the illus- 
trator by Arthur Allchin. There is also an engraving from an un- 
lished water-color, in which Browne has depicted the Phooka, 
the Irish centaur, the great original of the degenerate English Puck 
én his spirited course over bush and briar, and also over an un- 
fortunate wretch who has happened to be in his way. Elizabeth 
Phelps Ward contributes a short study of “ Whittier,” and Henry 
A. Beers a shorter of ‘Crusty Christopher,” John Wilson of the 
“Noctes,” There are portraits of both the poets. Mr. Pennell is 
duxuriating in Gypsyland among caves and vagabonds. He is in 
-search of the picturesque, and he finds it, as his sketches testify. 
Our American aborigines are “ personally” studied by Miss Alice 
*C, Fletcher, with results that go to show that aboriginal methods 
of government are faithfully perpetuated in New York City. An 
poder | Oneida brave, for instance, buys his way to a seat in the 
Council just like an aspiring Tammany brave. Miss Fletcher makes 
van ingenious defence of the practice, which ought to be republished 
iby the Tammany organs. ark Twain's “ £1,000,000 Bank Note” 
~will be read with interest by millionaires ; Grace King’s “ La Grande 
Demoiselle,” George Grantham Bain’s “ The Reward of the Un- 
‘tighteous ” and Washington Gladden’s “ The Cosmopolis City Club” 
themselves pleasingly in Mr. 


‘by everybody. 
“Herrick and His Friends” grow 

Alfred W. Pollard’s sketch in the December Macmillan’s. The 
most notable figure, after that of the Roman-nosed poet himself, is 
‘that of Endymion Porter, Collector of Fines to the Star Chamber, 
patron of poets, and so familiar with the King that he was permitted 
ito give away to his friends his majesty’s cast-off garments. Others 
“were Edward Norgate, tuner of the king’s virginals, and his son, 
‘who had the gentlemanly employment of illuminating the king’s 
‘Ietters to his royal cousins of Bantam, Fez and Macassar. Still 
others were the antiquarian Selden, the apocalyptic Dr. Alabaster, 
‘Dr. John Parry, who excommunicated people for the sake of the 
fees, and. Parson Weeks, with whom the poet took pot-luck when 
‘he was out of house and home himself. “ = Life in the 
Bolg that is to say, in Barbadoes, is described by T, Herbert 
. Col. Kenney-Herbert tells how East Indian affairs were 
“managed “In the Days of John Company,” and there is a tale of 
‘modern native life in India, “ Feroza,” by F. A. Steel. Other in- 
contents are “Some Contrasts of Canadian Civilization,” 
tv Apology from Age to Youth” and “ A Breton Beggir,” poem, 
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THE FOG and mist of an English winter have become such a by- 
among nations that such denizens of other lands as may have 
echanced to be among us at this season must have been rather 
Pong surprised by the closing months, and still more so by the 
‘ ays of the present year. Up to the middle of December 
othe weather was mild, beneficent and tolerably clear. Then sud- 


os Saipenl frost set in, with a perfectly still atmosphere and 


sunshine. Such a Christmas Day and -Boxing Day left 


veven Londoners nothing to desire; every face shone, and every 
was a congratulation. The holiday traffic, in consequence, 

greatly in excess of previous years, the receipts of one 
ny being nearly a thousand pounds over those of any 

er year. parcel traffic has also been on the move, over 
00,000 parcels having been received and forwarded from one sta- 
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tion (Waterloo) alone. And this with the strain on the parcels-post 
in nowise abated. 

It was a bold venture on the get of Sir Augustus Harris to an- 
nounce Italian operas as part of his Christmas p m, and some 
of them to be given in the day-time, too! But well does this wily 
showman know what he is about. No more popular measure has 
ever yet been attempted at Covent Garden ; and for the watinde of 
“Carmen,” fixed for this afternoon, scarcely a seat is to be had— 
and that in spite of the skating. There are to be day performances 
of all the more attractive operas of the past season throughout the 
holidays ; and we fancy this will prove a delightful change for such 
parents and guardians as can conveniently substitute them for the 
never-failing pantomime or the deadly dull “ German Reeds.” Of 
course it is not every youngster who would appreciate an opera; 
still, even boys, and boys of tender age, are far more susceptible to 
the charms of good music than many people believe; while their 
sisters, with rare exceptions, soon leave the pantomime behind in 
reality, though they continue to go because a box has been taken 
for them, and because “ the little ones like it,” It is to be a 
child, and never better than at this merry child-season ; but for the 
tall schoolboy who aspires to being treated like a man, and the 
thoughtful maiden who loves to have a little distinction drawn be- 
tween her and the nee tom-boys—her juniors by a year or 
two—no greater treat, 1 am persuaded, could be found than taking 
them dy ‘hemselves to an opera well sung, well acted and well put 
on the stage. 

It is satisfactory to hear also that “ King Lear” rivalled in its 
ower to attract the holiday-makers any of the lighter and more 
rivolous entertainments of Boxing Nigh. The Lyceum was taxed 
to its utmost capacity, and many had to turn away disappointed. 

Among books, a pleasant one of the kind recently brought before 
us by Mr. Mon Williams and Mr. sg age Robinson is “ The 
Still Life of the Middle Temple,” by Mr. W. G. Thorpe, I will not 

go so far as to say it equals either in interest or anecdoie its ad- 
mirable predecessors, yet without so doing it may beguile a lazy 
hour and amuse a jaded literary palate which fancies the pages are 
not altogether frivolous, yet finds them wondrous easy to swallow, 

Apropos, the death at last of the talented, kindly and very re- 
markable Q.C. has called forth many interesting narratives of his 
brilliant and varied career; and though the “ Leaves from a Life” 
which came out about three years ago informed the world of man 
of Mr. Montagu Williams’s extraordinary, almost unique, experi- 
ences, some curious revelations regarding himself and his doings 
have now come to light. With all his wonderful knowledge of the 
criminal classes, “ The Counsellor,” as these gentry were wont 
familiarly to term him, possessed for them a rare and A vee 
sympathy ; and it is pleasing to hear that one of the incidents of 
his last illness was the receipt of a message of condolence from 
some of those who, grateful for some act of kindness, hoped “to 
see him back among them once more,” : 

A large and representative gathering assembled a few days ago 
to follow to the grave the remains of Sir Richard Owen, the emi- 
nent physiologist. The coffin, upon which lay his robe as the first 
Hunterian Professor, bore the following inscription :—“ Richard 
Owen, died Dec. 18, 1892, aged 88 years.” The fine old man had 


indeed linked together several generations of those en, “in 
comparative anatomy, natural history, palaontology and cognate 
branches of research.” (I quote from a scien But what 


is simpler for non-scientists is the fact that Sir R Owen was 
the man who, from a single bone, was able to form the entire plas- 
ter skeleton of more than one of those huge creatures we are so 
familiar with in the South Kensington. Museum. 

A new book for lovers of history regarding “Acts of Privy Coun- 
cil” from 1 554 to 1556 throws a good deal of light on two years of 
the reign of that most preg ag and unpopular sovereign, “ Blood 
Mary.” We are not rich in State papers for Mary's reign, whic 
makes the new volume of some value, but I confess to finding it as 
a narrative somewhat dull. : ‘s 

“The Bribed Hand,” by the eccentric author of “ Goiden Lives, 
and got up in the same eccentrically handsome form, is a distinct 
advance upon its predecessor, It is crude, and at times it is coarse ; 
but there is far more cleverness than “ Golden Lives” gave any 
promise of. If Mr. Wicks would be content to take rank as an im~ 
mature and untried novelist a against powerful and prac- 
tised writers, and would not imagine himself so much more original 
and striking than he is considered by anyone else, he might _ 
by fairly lay claim to a footing in the world of letters, But the 


trumpet he sounds is ridiculously loud and ive, and he has 
yet to learn that no one will think any more ly of the intrinsic 
merits of a book because it is expensively bound and printed. 


An unpretending little -covered volume of very musical po- 
ena, catkiel” Lome ts 6 908," comes to ak from an Oxford pub- 
lisher “ by desire of the author.” One is usually suspicious of such 
tiny volumes; but in the present instance, 


ether “Love in a 








The 


Mist” is the work of Warden, Master or Provost, of learned pro- 
fessor or dream-eyed undergraduate (for 1 have no clue to the 
re I pence that the world wil! in all likelihood hear 
more of this humble sonneteer, May I append a couple of the 
verses ? 
Not from all shells in Indian bays 
Are pearls to win ; 
Nor hath the gentle heart always 
A love within. 
But where the pearl hath lain, the shell 
Shows yet the sheen ; 
And there’s a soul-look that doth tell 
Where love hath been, 


Dec, 28, 1892. L. B. WALFORD. 
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WHEN Mr.5S,G, W, BENJAMIN came to Boston last week he told 
a gentleman who called upon him in the interests of the Advertiser 
some interesting points about his literary career. Away back in 
the days when he was a freshman at Williams, long hefore he had 
any idea of becoming known as an artist and a dipl mat, he wrote 
his first literary production for publication, and with much trepida- 
tion carried it to the room of the senior who was at that time the 
editor of Zhe Williams Quarterly. That editor was afterwards 
known as President Garfield, and it was through the acceptance of 
Mr. Benjamin’s verses that the pleasant, long-continued acquaint- 
anceship between the two men began. Mr. Benjamin does not 
think that Boston’s reputation as a leader in art is declining in the 
slightest, but he has no belief at all that we shall ever have in this 
country what is called an art centre—that is, that Boston, New 
York or any other city will stand to the whole United States as 
Paris does to France, or Rome to Italy, In the same line he thinks 
it is nonsense to imagine that Washington, Chicago, or any other 
a can become a great literary centre, According to his idea, genius 
will spring up wherever it happens to exist and geography has noth- 
ing to do with that law of the brain. He wrest Hawthorns as the 
greatest man that our literature has yet produced and declares 
that he will be known two hundred years from now; for, like 
Shakespeare and Dante and Sophocles, he wrote in a language 
which reaches the hearts of all men of all times. 

I think Zhe Critic's readers will be interested in the letter which 

William D, Howells has written to the Secretary of the Forestry 
Commission in :Jew Hampshire. We all know how much Oliver 
Wendell Holmes thinks of big oaks, and now we may know how 
much Mr. Howells admires all trees, The letter was the outcome 
of the novelist’s sojourn at North Conway, I presume, for certainly 
even a few months among the trees of the White Mountains must 
stir any lover to an appeal for their preservation. ‘“ You and I love 
trees,” writes Mr. Howells, “ perhaps more than dollars, but if we 
were hill-country farmers and saw that a bit of woodland would 
help us to pay our heavy taxes and live a little while longer in the old 
house, we would sell the trees and rejoice in the dollars. Let the 
dollars come from the State, and your people will keep both the 
trees and the dollars.” So, for this reason, Mr. Howells is willing 
to help the Commission in the effort to have the State buy the 
woodlands of New Hampshire and hold them forever. He adds 
this us opinion :—‘‘ We talk about public spirit as if it were 
something the individual could rightly be expected to cherish to 
his loss, but that is nonsense; the only public spirit possible or 
even desirable is that which the public has.” 

Since. writing a few weeks ago about the spurious copies of an- 
cient newspapers and other rare publications, as described by Dr. 
Samuel A. Green, I have received a number of inquiries. Several 
collectors want to know what reprints are passed off as original, so 
that they can guard against them. On the authority of Dr. Green 
I can answer that question. Heshows that 7he Boston Gazette and 
Country Journal of March 12, 1770, containing an account of the 
massacre in State Street (and, alas for the enterprise of those days! 
the report is | preoompee seven days after the massacre occurred) was 
the earliest of these spurious reprints. Innocent people, Dr. Green 
says, imagine that these are genuine copies and offer them for sale. 
Then another noteworthy facsimile is that of The New England 
Courant of Feb. 11, 1773, that being the first number which bore the 
name of Benjamin Franklin as publisher. As a fact this reprint 
was set up not many years ago from a copy in the Library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, of which Dr. Green is well-known 
as the Librarian, and was put forth before the public when the 
Franklin Monument in Boston was dedicated. It is claimed that 
the facsimile was run off on the press once used by the great Frank- 
lin. Then there is a Boston ‘Rass Letter of April 24, 1704. The 
News Letter, with one possible exception, says Dr. Green, was 
the earliest newspaper published in America, and of that issue of 
April 24 only three copies exist. But the reproductions are numer- 
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ous, In the Colonial State Paper Office in London now rests the 
original solitary number of the paper, which — perhaps be callé¢ 
the only predecessor of the News Letter, entitled Publick Occurrences 
Both Forreign and Domestick, The term “ possible” was used — 
because, as I understand it, though this Pud/ick Occurrences was. 
announced as.a “ once a Moneth ” publication, it never made a second. 
appearance, being puppensees by order of the Governor and the 

ouncil, on account of reflections against somebody or something’ 
and on account of “ sundry doubtful and uncertain reports ” for whic 
the Governor and Council, according to their proclamation, felt jus- 
tified in declaring their “high resentment.” Dr, Green also men- 
tions a valuable issue of a newspaper which he saw advertised for- 
sale in London at a high price, and which he found afterwards was 
simply a facsimile; the English dealer, however, was innocent in 
this p Aer This paper was the U/ster County Gazette, pub- 
lished in Kingston, N. Y., on the 4th of January, 1800, and giving: 
an account of Washington’s death, 

Sir George Trevelyan has been sometimes criticised, because in 
his admirable biography of Lord Macaulay he made such scanty 
use of his uncle’s letters. In turning over recently the pages of 
Earl Stanhope’s Miscellanies, a valuable and characteristic note to: 
the noble Earl was discovered by a friend of mine which refers to 
Macaulay’s last Italian tour. In the note Macaulay speaks of the 
Milan Cathedral as the finest he saw on his journey ; of the amphi- 
theatre at Verona as the best relic of antiquity; of Genoa as the 
finest city; of Venice as the most interesting city; of the Assump~ 
tion of the Virgin as the greatest picture. Macaulay refers to his 
broken health, and writes that he does not expect to publish any 
more in his lifetime. He adds some personal remembrances, It 
would add much value to literary history if Sir George would collect. 
and publish a collection of his uncle’s correspondence, 

BOSTON, Jan. 10, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


Paderewski’s Return 


Mr. PADEREWSKI has returned to the United States and his: 
triumphs have been renewed, His recent sickness has left no traces. 
upon him. His face was always pale and his manner somewhat 
languid in its general appearance. His hair is a little shorter than 
it was, but there is no evidence that he has been shorn of any of his- 
strength. When the music demands vigor all languor disappears 
and he plays with resistless energy. The public has been in no way 
discouraged by the reports of his impaired health, The two recitals. 

iven last week were attended by audiences quite as large as the 

usic Hall would contain. The enthusiasm of the listeners was- 
great, though it was that of undisciplined hearers. There was 
always a manifest preference for those compositions in which sensu- 
ousness of tone or digital facility was most conspicuous. 

Critical discussion of the playing of this amiable artist was about 
exhausted last season. It is extremely easy to say that the com- 
plexity of such urt as Paderewski’s is almost infinite and that com- 
ment can never be commensurate with it. In so far as its inex- 
haustible beauty, its ever new revelation of the resources of a richly 
endowed temperament, and its varying effect on the listener is con~ 
cerned this may be true. Words cannot reproduce the results of 
music, and for that reason all musical criticism is in one direction 
vain and unsatisfactory. But it is possible to discern and point out 
the technical excellences in which Paderewski’s work surpasses that 
of others. It is possible to say what is the secret of that marvellous- 
wealth of tone-color which makes the piano under his hands seem 
to be gifted with a new utterance. 

It is just this which has been done over and over again till there 
is nothing more to say. There is no harm, however, in our Temind- 
ing ourselves that the secret of Paderewski’s power lies in his com= 
plete psoas Be what is called the singing tone. It is a mastery 
that extends beyond all flowing cantabile and reigns supreme am 
the intricate passage work which the average virtuoso is content to ~ 
play clearly, rapidly and fluently without any attempt at imparting — 
an individual character, a specific mood, to every phrase. Among ~ 
the formidable difficulties of the most involved pages of Schumann, ~ 
with his strange rhythms, his unfamiliar relations of melody and — 
accompaniment, his distribution of the phrases of the melody be 
tween the two hands, and his dispersed harmonies ; among the cor~ 
uscating measures of Chopin, with his chromatic double thirds, his- 
astounding arpeggios seitealiinned all over with passing notes Mm — 
such a way that he had to make new rules of fingering by which 
they could be played; among the thunders and the wails of Liszt, 
who sought to find in the piano the thousand-tongued voice ul 
the orchestra, Paderewski’s technicque soars with the airy ease of the a 
eagle among the clouds, nA 

e can always lay the precise amount of emphasis he desires upoh 
any one of the myriad notes that flash under his fingers; he cat 
always strike it with just the exact gradation of touch necessary 
make it sing his thought. It is this matchless command of the key~ 
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poard, aided by- unequalled skill and judgment in the use of the 































































+ pedals, and backed by the intelligence of an accomplished artist 
8 and the feeling of a true tone-poet, that makes Paderewski a master 
de among pianists and a master over men. It is to be regretted that 
iS. his programs so far this season have shown a readiness on his 
d.. to pose at times as a mere virtuoso. A man with his gifts should 
e lay them all upon the altar of pure art. But of course the public is 
not quite equal to the occasion and makes demands for concession 
the pianist finds it impossible to refuse. Nevertheless it does 
= seem as if he could secure all the dollars he desires without Playing 
\- such indescribable rubbish as the Liszt “Midsummer Night's 
yr Dream ” fantasia. ; 
\s. 
. The Lounger 
" ] DO NOT WONDER that foreigners regard us as semi-barbarous, 
when they read in a magazine of such high standing as 7he At- 
in lantic a successful author’s account of her futile atttempts to eat 
ty an out of the shell. The natural inference to be drawn from 
of” Mrs Kate Douglas Wiggin’s otherwise amusing “ English Experi- 
to ences,” is that all Americans eat their eggs opened into a cup or 
to tumbler, and hashed up with bread crumbs, Over a hundred years 
he ago, an Franklin startled the French Court by eating eggs 
‘ie in this fashion. He was so popular over there, though, that the 
he eccentricity we ages a short vogue as @ufs 4 la Frankiin, but it 
p- never gained the permanent — of @ufs a la cogue. Now for 
te Mrs. Wiggin to pretend that after a hundred years we have not 
ny" jearned how to eat an egg is a reflection, upon our intelligence. Of 
4 course, 1 know that the story of the three friends who sat up all 
ct. and spent their days in trying to learn how to eat an egg from 
the shell is a humorous exaggeration; at the same time I under- 
stand that the author regards the art as a purely English one, un- 
known in the United States. From such articles as this, the for- 
eigner gets a false impression of American manners and customs. 
nig: APROPOS OF THIS SUBJECT: I read some months ago a volume 
we of travels through Central America from the pen of a young girl 
sat from the United States, who prided herself upon being very jin de 
poe sitcle, She wrote, with what she believed to be a knowing air, on 
his. the subject of eating in those Southern countries, and remarked 
ws that while board at the best hotels was pretty good, it was not al- 
ay _ Ways served properly. ‘For instance,’ she said, “they brought 
als. me coffee after dinner in small cups, and without any boiled milk. 
he: I soon gave them to understand that I was not to be put upon by 
ae their us ways, and I got them so well drilled that they 
a brought me a big cup of coffee and a steaming pitcher of boiled 
a milk day after the walnuts and the wine.” Now, anyone who 
had not lived in the United States would have supposed that a 
out young person well enough off to travel, and intelligent enough (spare 
oy! the mark !) to write a book, would be an authority on the customs 
“a of her country ; but I think you will agree with me that caf¢ au Jatt 
oa after dinner is not the accepted thing in “these United States.” I 
hly don’t mind people speaking for themselves on these points, but I 
Bh do object to the country at large being charged with ignorance of 
a wufs dla cogue or café noir. There is no subject on which people 
‘na more love to be thought knowing than that of eating, and none on, 
oe which they are so apt to speak ignorantly. The rural New Eng- 
hat lander ma) Sap his matutinal pie, but it would be obviously unfair 
ae to saddle his dietetic eccentricity upon the people at large. 
" Mrs, L. B. WALFoRD, the popular English novelist and London 
one correspondent of The Critic, does not enjoy a monopoly of the 
nic talent allotted to her family. Her grandmother, “ the good 
oe whoun,” was the author of many religious works once 
ery in Scotland ; her father, John Colquhoun, wrote among other 
nid at least one (“ The Moor and the Loch”) that is still read 
tto with delight by sportsmen ; and her mother, while still in her teens, 
ing Was co-author with H. Kirke White of the favorite hymn, “ Oft in 
ong. ! , Oft in Woe.” And now one of Mrs. Walford’s youn 
nn, : has developed an aptitude for composing verses, sorhe o 
and have ap in Atalanta (with illustrations) and some in 
pee hg St. James's Gazette ; while her ten-year-old Jack devotes half 
or _ his time to drawing, and a selection {rom his sketches has a 
his inthe Christmas Ava/anta. In the face of these instances who will 
os _ Venture to deny that talent is hereditary ? 
rich a Mrs, 
szt, RS. JULIA C, R. Dorr’s latest book, “ The Fallow Field,” is a 
to book ; that is, it belongs more than books usually do 
the of the author. In it the poet not only describes her own 
x igs, but her daughter, Mrs. Steele, has brought them di- 
pon bre the eve with her charcoal: iy Pe pyre In a letter 
can nger, Mrs, Dorr says :—“ The field in question lies 





be- 
of her home and mine, and is a part of our 
range of hills, with the town at its feet, was drawn 
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from the piazza of Fern Cottage. The winding, wooded path or 
private road, connecting the Cottage and the les, faces the 
pres containing the lines, ‘ For little our loving mother cares,’ etc. 
nder the group of trees facing ‘ Little — know what strength 

of mine,’ etc., we have held picnics and had family frolics for thirty- 
five years, and I am sure the very same blackberry-vine trails over 
the same gray boulder, Even the vignettes have a story to tell.” 
Mrs. Dorr still makes her home at the Maples, Rutland, Vermont, 
and has the good sense not to be tempted by the doubtful attrac- 
tions of the city. She might sing, as the Swiss mountaineer sings 
in the old song, 

All the pleasures of the town 

Have no power to draw me down, 





MR. DOUGLAS SLADEN, whose English Jilustrated paper on 
literary New York received such a slating in a letter from a cor~ 
respondent printed in these columns, writes to say that his omission 
to name Zhe Critic was not meant as a slight, a fact attested 
his failure to mention Zhe Forum, for instance, or The Nort 
American Review, “‘The fact is that I was writing an article 
about New York authors—and there is the further fact that I am 
only human, and was writing without notes, If you have anyone 
in your mind's eye residing in New York who could write a similar 
article on London without notes, and yet make no omissions, assure 
him of my most respectful admiration.” I do not know of such a 
prodigy ; and the fact that the thing can’t be done is the best pos- 
sible reason for not attempting it. Mr, Sladen spent months in 
New York, and gave it out that he was going to write up “ literary 
New York” when he got to London. He could have taken all the 
notes he wanted, and he might have got some American in London 
to read his article in proof. It would then have had a chance of 
being fairly accurate, if not complete. 





AUTHORS AND “ MIDDLEMEN " alike are excited over Mr, Heine- 
mann’s letter on “ The Hardships of Publishers,” from which I 
quoted on Dec. 24. Mr. Walter Besant sends a reply to 7he 
Athenaeum, not for the Society of Authors but as “a private indi- 
vidual, and not with reference to the past action of the Society.” 
It is largely to defend the Society's text-works, which Mr, Heine- 
mann assailed, that Mr. Besant writes. These books are “ Methods 
of Publishing and “ The Cost of Production.” In the former, he 
says,“ a great number of actual agreements which have been 
brought to our notice have been analyzed.” The latter, he adds, 
was “ got up with the assistance and estimates of three or four firms 
of printers.” Mr. Besant still contends that the author has rights 
that the publisher has not yet learned to respect. 





THEN COMES THE “ middleman,” or authors’ agent, as repre- 
sented by A. M. Burghes. Mr. Burghes thinks that seldom has 
anything half so funny as Mr. Heinemann’s letter appeared in either 
the serious columns of 7he Atheneum or the humorous columns of 
a “professedly comic ty eh Mr. Besant’s “ eloquent barking ’” 
comes in for a slap from Mr. Burghes’s pen. The publishers have 
been good friends to this “ middleman,” and he does not propose to 
stand quietly by and see them abused, 

Publishers having a known name are honest men and men who 
know their trade. The Author seems to ignore this fact, and inti- 
mates that publishers object to have their account books exam- 
ined; but this is not so. I am an authors’ agent of fourteen 
years’ standing, and I have never known a publisher hesitate to 
produce his books on demand, and do all he can to facilitate 
the most minute inspection. It is true I-have at times discovered 
erroneous overcharges ; but these have always been immmediate- 
ly refunded most honorably. 


Mr. Burghes is very scornful in his attitude toward the author, 
yet without him how could he have done business with an unhesi- 
tating publisher ? 





AND NOW MR. ATRHUR D. INNES comes forwardin The Athen- 
@um to speak for the publishers. He says that the prices quoted 
in the text-books of the Society of Authors are not the sort of 
prices that a right-minded publisher would think of paying, and he 
insinuates that they at grind the face of the poor printer and 
binder in a way that does not seem to him consistent with the teach- 
ings ofthe author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men” and 
“ The Children of Gibeon,” 


- The Society differs from the publishers as to the actual cost of 
roduction of the individual book. It is a long time since I saw 
Rondes given by the Society ; but when I did see such figures, I 
found that some of them were correct enough, but, as well as I 
remember, that the binder’s prices were those which would only 
be paid for very inferior work ; and those of the printer's prices 
were what I should call emphatically ‘ sweating” prices. There 
are printers who would have given those estimates, Mr. Besant 
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gays so. But my recollection of them is that I should have refused 
-work on those terms, on the a that they meant unadulterated 
“sweating” or very bad work. 

But Mr. Innes does not end the controversy. Mr. Heinemann 
Dagan short comunication in 7he Atheneum of Dec. 17, threaten- 
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another and a longer letter at some not-far-distant day. Con- 
the number of authors and publishers in England, the 
discussion bids fair tc “ go on” as endlessly as “ The Brook.” 





Tennyson 
THE SEVENTH PLEIAD 


Six PLeiaps made our song-sweet heavens bright: 
Chaucer and Spenser, Shakespeare, star divine; 
Milton and Wordsworth, Shelley's orb of light; 
Time sought the seventh: and now behold it shine!’ 
RICHARD Burton, 
A BELATED Lyric 
THE LAMP is out, the house is still, 
The frost has gathered on the pane, 
The rooms are wrapped in wintry chill, 
And never shall be warm again. 


The Voice that filled the echoing hall, 
And flowed in music through the door, 

Far through the night, beyond recall, 
Has passed, and shall return no more. 


Elsewhere, afar, on heavenly hills, 
A nobler mansion rears its form, 
Whose walls are laid in light that fills 
Its rooms with splendor wide and warm. 


And from its chambers pours the sound 
Of song victorious through the door;— 
That voice here lost in heaven is found, 
And sings, and shall be hushed no more. 
O. C, AURINGER. 





Julian Hawthorne's “ Young Nebraska Friend” 


Some time in December, Mr. Julian Hawthorne re- 
ceived a letter from an Omaha autograph-hunter, to 
whom he sent a type-written reply worded thus :— 

SAG HARBOR, Dec. 15, 1892. 

DEAR SIR:—Your letter without date is received. have to 
inform you that I never send autographs, and to this rule I make 
no exception. Yours truly, JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

MR. FRANK A, FURAY, 2303 SEWARD ST., OMAHA, NEB. 

Mr. Furay returned Mr, Haw...urne’s note with this 
unsigned endorsement (in lead-pencil):— 

Your autograph is not so valuable as you make it out to be. 
What have you ever. done to follow out such a rule? You surel 
are not as dig as = think you are. Hoping you will accept this, 
am yours truly. You can R. S, V. P. if you wish. 

Mr. Hawthorne does wish to “R.S. V. P.,” but ad- 
_— his response not to the furious young Nebraskan, 

ut 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The enclosed document explains itself, and may sometime afford 
you a text for one of your little sermons, To my thinking, it is not 
only amusing, but instructive. The gentleman whose rejoinder to 

y So ghd letter is inscribed in pencil on the latter, had, in 
his original letter requesting an autograph from me, written in the 
‘style of an enthusiastic disciple, and had signed himself “ Your 
young Nebraska friend,” etc. He described himself as a boy with 
a generous ambition to a noble collection of autographs, and 
-drew my attention to what he was kind enough to describe as the 

s fact that no collection of autographs could pretend to hold 

up its head in the market which lacked the signature of myself. 
¢ arguments, the turn of phrase, and all the earmarks of the com- 
munication, will doubtless be familiar to you, as they would be 
to any author, and as were to me, Autograph collectors have 
several methods, but I have latterly noticed a special leaning to 
the assumption of ab ape youth ; it is the artless and enthusiastic 
young boy or girl who overcomes his or her native shyness to lay at 
‘the feet of the icularly adored author the tribute of , 
and to beseech in return—and how slight a return it is—the boon 
of the honored -ignature, and, if possible, just a sentiment, an ex- 
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tract, or some ae may enable the disciple to rise 
the a = of 6 - Page towards aptedhnsnn “ 
touching ; but, to one who for twent —< u 
templated the of mortal ings, it is not convincing. 
The truth is, I have received substantially the same letter from g 
many different collectors, in various parts of the country, that] 
was long since driven to the humiliating conviction that there js 
such a thing as “The Autograph Collector’s Complete Letter. 
Writer,” containin - opened of all manner of forms of address, 
one or other of which is warranted to capture the wariest or most 
reluctant game. A glance at the first line or two of a given appeal will 
enable the experienced in such matters to repeat the rest of it “ with. 
out looking.” Presumably the collecting of autographs is an indus. 
try precisely similar in object and kind to the postage-stamp album 
business; each specimen bears a certain market value, and these 
are exchanged and assorted until the album attains a completeness 
which rendene it exchangeable for a reasonable sum in greenbacks; 
when that account is closed and a new one begun. To 

that these collectors have ever read any of the works of the satan 
they solicit, or would comprehend or care for them if they had, 
would be delightful, but is unfortunately impossible. 

As for my present interlocutor, Mr. Furay, he happens to have 
let his cat out of the bag with rather more abandon than usual, and 
therefore I make him the subject of this disquisition. I am not, he 
scornfully assures me, so big aS I thinkI am. He is evidently una. 
ware of the microscopic value I place upon myself; but why, if he 
shares this humble self-estimate of mine, did he expend not less 
than four cents—nay, six—in this correspondence? Or why should 
he allow his indignation to be aroused against me because I, in the 
exercise of what | supposed to be my inalienable privilege of either 
withholding or conferring a gratuity, had chosen the former alterna. 
tive? Asa matter of fact, I was at the pains to inform him that? 
was making no invidious exception in his case; I never i, 




















circumstances accede to the autograph-collector’s demands ; th 
no doubt, were I to give up all other literary employment, I m 
do so, But since I have become the happy operator of a 
writer, I have occasionally sent printed replies similar to this 
I enclose; in the wae vain hope that sooner or later the tribe of 
mendicants to which Mr. Furay of Nebraska belongs may take the 
hint, and cease to waste their substance in supplying me with 
stamped and addressed envelopes. 

Of course, as every author knows, letters—welcome letters— 
occasionally come from some unexpected hand, showing genuine 
and generous appreciation and sympathy for what he has done or 
tried to do; and these have a value which no — that the author 
can make can repay. But there is no danger of mistaking 
communications ler that class to which the production of our Ne 
braska friend belongs. There is a world-wide difference between 
those who, by showing that you have touched a chord of common. 
humanity or nature in their souls, lay you under a delightful obliga- 
tion; and those who seek to obtain by false pretenses such poor 
omer in the way of time and labor as the object of their attempted 
raud may have to bestow. 

SAG HARBOR, Dec, 22, 1892. 


The Fine Arts 
Pre-Raphaelites at the Century Club 

THE ONE PICTURE at the Century Club’s exhibition of pre 
Raphaelite paintings which artists can unreservedly praise happe 
to be the only one that tells a perfectly plain story, and which, on 
that side, can be understood, though it may not be liked, by the 
public, We refer to Rossetti’s “Found,” a picture of a 
“unfortunate” found in the street, at daybreak, by her county 
lover. We need not dwell on the subject; it is more to our pul 

se to testify to the art that has beautified it. The types c 
in the first place, though not uncommon in the south and west 
England, are fine and nervous, with nothing of the Saxon brawe 
and phlegm. Their expression and action furnish an extreme ite 
stance of pathos without distortion; we can recall no faces that 
make the like impression but some of Leonardo's. Hence it is n0 
gutter-tragedy that is before us, except merely as to outward 
cumstance, and even that the painter has glorified by a color hate 
mony of the rarest beauty. The cold, pale, morning light gives a 

uliarly unearthly quality to the scene, to the man’s di gy white 
edna the woman’s fluttering lilac shawl and blue veil, and be 
blue (truer to art than to nature) of tae distance. The 
tones that are beginning to assert themselves in the foreground, 
the grimy wall against which the woman crouches, the muddy fa 
stones, the man’s fur cap, the litter in his cart, in which a call 
bleating, and the woman’s auburn hair, probably needed the" cent 
lean bridge in the background to give them their proper value! 
force of contrast. The feeling created by the picture is lise 0 
produced by a fine piece of music in which the higher notes 
dominate. As in most of Rossetti’s work, the handling is une 
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wt, at least, it is best when it should be best, in the faces. In some 
: bey ooh pictures the case is disastrously reversed. The acces- 
_ gories in the “ Lilith” are much better painted than the figure; the 
owers, indeed, are done as well as any Dutch specialist could do 

, We do not believe in the intensity of meazing which his ad- 

Rossetti to have put into this picture and his numer- 

ous * inas,” “ Pandoras ” and “ Magdalens.” ‘There is much 

dreamy sentiment in the “‘ Beata Beatrix,” for instance; but it is 

by color, not by form. The drawing of the “ Lilith” is 

ignorant, but careless to boot, and the bolism is as 

yerile as in Mr. Burne-Jones’s “Angels,” with no bodies under their 
pendant draperies. 

Mr, Burne-Jones’s extreme cleverness as a decorative designer is, 
however, apparent in the drawing just named, as well as in his 
groups of recumbent figures in ‘‘ The Council Chamber,” one of a 
series of paintings illustrating Tennyson’s poem, “ The Sleeping 

.” It is plain that the cones imagination is not always on 
duty. The attitudes of these figures are those of weary people who 
just laid down, and are cnly half asleep, The scene is much 
better imagined in a second composition, represented in the exhibi- 
a photogravure, in which the figures have fallen in a heap 
ed the curtains apart, and the wild roses that bind and 
the guards, the maidens and the Princess herself, in the 
ures of the series, invade the King’s council chamber also 
in profusion. 

curious water-colors by Rossetti, “‘ Dante and Beatrice at 
the Marriage Feast ” and “ The Chapel Before the Lists ” (prepara- 
tions for a tournament) ; one by Ford Madox Brown, “ The Cor- 
sair,” and a number of smaller paintings, drawings, photographs 
vings illustrated that side of the pre-Raphaelite movement 
with which Rossetti was most directly connected. There was little 
of Hunt and Millais. A number of drawings and sketches by Blake, 
including his “ Elijah in the Chariot of Fire,” figures of a massive- 
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ness resembling those of Assyrian bas-reliefs, filled one of the al- 
coves of the gallery. In cases were shown some of the recent pro- 
ductions of Mr. William Morris's Kelmscott Press, with borders and 


other cuts in the early Renaissance manner. 





— The collection as a whole was made for the Pennsylvania Acad- 
with emy of Fine Arts, where it has recently been exhibited. It was 
shown at the Century Club from Jan. 2 to 9, inclusive, and afforded 
rg fg te only opportunity the stay-at-home New Yorker has ever had of 
‘uine fy Seeing the works of the pre-Raphaelite painters abe together. 
ne Most of the paintings belong to Mr. Semppet croft, : the 
thor [Beata Beatrix” to Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson of Chicago; the 
hese water-colors by Rossetti to Prof. Charles Eliot Norton; and 
‘Ne fm Dlake’s “ Elijah” to Mr. John S. Ingals. 
— Art Notes 
liga. AMONG the paintings and drawings by Mr. Frederic Reming- 
poor ton at the American Art galleries are many excellent studies of In- 
pted dian and army life. Mr. Remington is a close observer, for whom 
man and horse provide infinite entertainment. His pictures of war- 
if. fare—" A Critical Case” (wounded soldier carried to the rear), 


“The Last Lull in the Fight” and “ The Last Stand "—have such 
an air of veracity that one feels like dodging to avoid stray bullets 
orarrows. His trappers, hunters, guides, scouts, Mexican a 
men, Prussian d ns, Arizona cow-punchers and French half- 










Pre breeds, if not as large as life, are fully as natural. There are in- 
ge fern the collection many of the striking and artistic drawings 
‘the for the new edition of Mr. Parkman's “ Oregon Trail.” 
ndon The artistic results of Mr. Hopkinson Smith's “ Summer pre 
untry in Venice” are half a hundred water-colors which are shown at the 

pur ; The fishing quarter, with its pink-washed houses, 
osen, mS boats, old gardens and landings on back canals, hazy 
st of of the lagoon, crab baskets, brown sails and glimpses of 
rawn and _ furnish the subjects. All are well drawn and 
e in- painted. 















; that le Committee on Retrospective Art of the World’s Fair in- 
is no Owners of the works of deceased American painters to le 
d cite | of their willingness to lend one or more of their s 
r hate ubition. The-pictures will be insured, and transported free 
ves a Address Halsey C. Ives, Chief of the Department of 
white ts, Chicago; or Charles Henry Hart, Chairman of the Com- 
d Retrospective Art, 536 Drexel eer Philadelphia. A 






c ion to the Exposition grounds wi 
Of an accepted picture. 

h the rooms of the Art Students’ League there were placed on 
Mion on Jan. 7 the drawings and paintings sent home by Mr. 
bughs, the young man who won last year the first Paris 
=*0unded by Mr. J. Armstrong Chanler. The exhibit is highly 
&d by the committees in Paris and New York, the former con- 

of MM. eae Serene, Puvis de Chavannes, Benjamin Con- 
Carolus Duran. 


be given to each 
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—The first course in the series of Columbia College lectures im 
co-operation with the M tan Museum of Art consists of 


three 
addresses on “Styles in Fine Art,” by Mr. Russell St Presi- 
dent of the Architectural he courses to follow are. 
“Cypriot Sculpture Illustrated by Greek Art,” by Prof. A. C. Mer- 
riam, Ph.D.; “ Methods of Engraving Gems, Used by the Ancients,” 
by Prof. en N. Rood; “The Transition from the Classical to 
edizval Architecture,” by Prof. W. R. Ware; and “Architectural 
Forms of the Early Renaissance in France and Italy,” by Adjunct 
Prof. A.D. F. Hamlin. The lectures are delivered, free, at the 
ee Museum, on Saturday mornings, beginning at 15 
o'clock, 

—The February Magazine of Art will contain a head of Pader- 
ewski—a study by E. Burne-Jones. It accompanies an article on 
the work of this painter, which is timely on this side of the ocean 
because of the recent exhibition, in New York and Philadelphia, of 
the pre-Raphaelite paintings owned in America. 

—A plaster-of-Paris model of the new Diana d ed by Mr. St. 
Gaudens for the Madison Square Tower shows a figure only thir- 
teen feet in ing eer against the eighteen feet of her predecessor. 
She will wear the same amount and style of clothing—#. ¢., a bow 
and arrow in front anda scarf behind. The high winds have caused 
some delay in testing the statue by exposure on the Tower, before 
having it reconstructed in bronze, 


—The British Museum is among the purchasers of the portfolio 
* proofs of the “Old Italian Masters,” published by the Century 
o, 


—‘“ European Pictures of the Year” forms a “ recon Art Sup- 
plement” to The Magasine of Art. It contains little but that sort 
of foreign art that attracts English eyes. The most notable ex- 
ceptions are half-tone engravin of Jean Béraud’s revolutio 

¥e ent from the Cross”; Rodin’s portrait bust of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes; Paul Albert Baudouin’s fantasy of ancient Gaul, “ The 
Writing on the Stone”; Puvis de Chavannes’s “ Winter”; and 
Enrique Serba’s “ Lagoons of Rome.” 


—The Corcoran Art Gallery at Washington is to be en . 
The intention is to erect a building extending 281 feet along 17th 
Street, 170 along New York Avenue and 150 along E Street. UlIti- 
mately the entire lot will be covered with a building which will be 
double the size of the present proposed structure, The cost will be 
about $450,000. The entire building when finished will represent an 
outlay of $1,000,000, exclusive of the ground, which, it is understood, 
cost $150,000, 





Notes 


IN announcing a new dress of type for our last issue, we relied 
upon the assurances of 7he Cr#tic’s printers, who, in turn, it appears, 
relied upon those of the type-maker. New bou only was 
forthcoming in season for use last week; the new long primer is 
now promised for our issue of the 21st. 

— A new volume of stories by Mr. F. J. Stimson will be issued 
soon by the Scribners, with the title, “ In the Three Zones.” 

—Robert Bonner’s Sons have coumanne? aang oo “ Miss 
Mischief,” which is to appear —— in the New Yor sires Dok 
This is the first German book on which copyright has been o 
in this country, 

—Mr. J. Bernard Partridge is to illustrate some of Mr, Steven- 
son’s “‘ New Arabian Nights.” 

—Macmillan & Co. are about to issue a collective edition of the 

ms_of William Watson, including his “ Lachrymz Musarum,” 
here will be a limited. edition on English hand-made paper. 

—It is said that Mr. Du Maurier is writing and illustrating a new 
novel for the Harpers, at twice the price of “ Peter Ibbetson.” 

—The Authors’ Reading should not be forgotten which is to be 
given at Chickering Hall on Jan. 16, for the benefit of the Book- 
sellers and Stationers’ Provident Association. 

—Mr. Mallock has a new volume of poems in preparation; and 
so has Mr. Bourdillon. 

—The third course of Percy Turnbull lectures on poetry at Johns 
Hopkins will be delivered by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell in March. The 
subject will be “ The Growth and Influence of Latin Poetry.” 

—Mr. Du Chaillu is writing for the Scribners a book to be called 
“ Ivar, the Viking.” 

—The recent stormy voyage cf the Umbria to this port is de- 
scribed, with illustrations, in Harper's Weekly of Jan. 11, The 
writer of the article is presumably Mr. J. Henry , who was 
a passenger on the ship. 

—The Macmillans have in press a volume of short stories by Mr. 
James, entitled “ The Real Thing, and Other Stories.” 





—Mr. Swinburne has written an ode for the Royal College of 
Music. He has also contributed to the January Vineteenth Cen- 
tury a threnody upon Tennyson, in the same metre as his verses 
upon the Laureate’s last birthday which appeared in The Athen- 
aeum 


—Henry Holt & Co, are about to publish a second volume of 
‘Ten Brink's “ History of English Literature.” 

—The death is announced of Mrs, A. F. Bandelier at Lima, Peru, 
on Dec. 11. Prof. Bandelier and his wife started through South 
America last June, on a three years’ archzological expedition 
‘backed by Mr. Henry Villard. 

—Volumes of stories which the Cassell Publishing Co. will bring 
out. soon are these :—‘ The Dugdale Millions,” by W. C. Hudson ; 
“List, Ye Landsmen,” by W. Clark Russell ; “ Blot of Ink,” from 
the French of René Bazan, by “Q.”; “ An Old Beau, and Other 
Stories,” by John S. Wood; and “ Nurse Eliza,” by George Man- 
ville Fenn. ae 

—Mr. C. P. Huntington has given to the Westchester Library, 
which he founded about a year ago, an unrestricted gift of $100,000, 

—The Chicago /nter-Oceait appeals to the public in behalf of the 
-widow of Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, the Arctic explorer, who is said to 
be sick and in want. 

—Mr. Rudyard Kipling will have a story of Indian monkeys in 
the February S/. Nicholas. His writing has been interrupted for 
the moment by the birth of a daughter at the little house in which 
he is spending the winter at Brattleboro, Vt., pending the erection 
of his own $10,000 home in the same neighborhood. 

—* Another literary coincidence!” exclaims the ered and Ren- 
Srewshire Gazette of Dec, 10, upon discovering in Mr. Kipling’s “ The 
Gypsy Trail” in the December Century the following four lines :— 

The wild hawk to. the wind-swept sky, 
The deer to the wholesome wold ; 

And the heart of a man to the heart of a maid, 
As it was in the days of old. . 

For “ here again,” declares the discoverer, “ is the refrain of F. 

&, Weatherley’s song, ‘ The Romany Lass’ ” — 
The hawk unto the open sky, 
The red deer to the wold; 
The Romany lass for the Romany lad, 
As in the days of old. 

—Prof, William G. Sumner, the noted political economist, has 
just received a hearty welcome back to Yale, after an absence of a 
year and a half in Europe, enforced by feeble health. 

—Mr, Blackmore’s new story, which is sometimes called “ The 
Pearly Cross” and sometimes “ Perly Cross,” is really entitled 
“ Perlycross.” His “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles” has produced a 
deep impression in Russia, and a translation begins in the January 
number of Russkaia Mysl (Russian Thought), Lists of the un- 
familiar words in dialect, agriculture and local nomenclature that 
occur in the novel have been sent to Mr. Blackmore for paraphrase 
as the work has progressed. The translation is by Mlle. Vera 
Spassky, collaborating with the editor of the review. 

—A new novel by Beatrice Whitby, author of the popular 
“Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” is to be published immediately in 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library, under a title quoted from 
Mrs. Browning—“ In the Suntime of Her Youth.” 

—Leigh Hunt's answer to the question, “ What is Poetry ?,” 
edited by Prof. A. S, Cook, is jn the press of Ginn & Co. 

— The Atheneum is asked by the Literary Section of the English 
Women's Work Committee for the Columbian Exhibition to sa’ 
that they will be grateful for any suggestions as to books or MSS. 
by women writers that may be considered of sufficient literary value 
to be sent to the Gy ge age library of the Women’s ne 
Chicago. Some London publishers—notably Mr, Murray, Mr. 
Bentley, Macmillan & Co,, Sampson Low & Co., Mr. Swan Son- 
nenschein and Mr. Arnold—have generously promised to present 
any books published by them. It is omens to limit the represen- 
tation of novels, old and new, to one hundred volumes. The Com- 
mittee will be grateful for the loan of MSS., to be duly insured and 
returned, The Committee consists of Miss Agnes Clerke, Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford, Mrs, J. R. Green, Miss Kingsley, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon (President), 1 Queen’s Gate Gardens, 
S.W., London. 

—Albert Delpit, who died in Paris on Jan. 4, was born in New 
Orleans on June 2 1849, and was sent to study in France. He 
first attended the College Sainte-Barbe and completed his studies 

vat the Lycée de Bordeaux. His father, a wealthy merchant, called 
him home to take eg of his business; but after he had 

ed a few days in New Orleans, he returned to Paris, where he 
contributed to Le Mousguetaire and Le d'Artagnan, started by 
Alexandre Dumas fére. In 1870 Delpit won the prize offered by 
M. Ballande for a eulogy of Lamartine. During the Franco-Ger- 
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man war he served with distinction, and on the recommendation of - 
Admiral. Saisset was decorated with the cross of the Legion of 
Honor on Aug. 3, 1871. In 1872 he published a book in verse on 
the invasion, and his poem entitled “ Repentance; or, The Stow 
of a Country Curé” attracted great attention. In 1873 he pm 
duced “ Robert Pradel,” a drama in four acts, at the Odéon, and 
in 1875 another drama in four acts, “ Jean-nu-Pieds,” was produced 
at the Vaudeville, His one-act comedy, “ Le Message de Scapn,” 
appeared in the Theatre Frangaise. r. Delpit was a contribuitor — 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes and Gaulots, and wrote 

novels, among which are “ The Companions of the King,” 1873; 
“The Female Avenger,” 1874; “ Jean-nu-Pieds,” 1874; ai 
oe of Joy,” 1877; “The Last Gentleman” and‘ The Sons of 

oralie.” 


Says The Spectator:—As for the broad question of the marked 
inferiority of women in this highest department of literature, we 
believe we run little danger of contradiction in assuming such in. 
feriority as practically beyond dispute—for instance, France, Ger 
many and Italy have not a great poetess amongst them—but it is 
an inferiority which does not extend in anything like the same 
degree to their general aptitude for literary performance, and there. 
fore we conclude that it is not to be referred to any disparity be 
tween the sexes in general intellectual power, but to some special 
limitation affecting the particular group of faculties which 
erate in the production of poetry. Speaking tentatively, and with no 
pretence to assurance—for the problem is difficult and obscure 
—we are disposed to think that the faculties in which women, 
otherwise intellectually gifted, are notably deficient are imagina 
tion and construction. They are more practical-minded than men; 
in numerous relations of life they show themselves less repetied by 
detail and routine—and they are proportionately less capable of 
that abstraction from the empirical or matter-of-fact world which 
is of the essence of imaginative vision. In this connection it is 
worth noting that one rarely meets with a feminine mind ha 
any bias toward mysticism. And as regards the faculty of con 
struction, in which we believe women to be relatively lacking, 
there is in every noticeably fine poem—not excepting the most 
spontaneous and impassioned—a conscious or unconscious basis 
of intellectual architectonics for which a certain rapid, impulsive, 
—— habit observable in women disqualifies the female 
mind,” 
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Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical Coilege, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“4 wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
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